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site, there were huts. Along the main roads
on the outskirts, little towns of hutments were
built in a week or so for munition workers; but
for any other kind of building there was no
time, money, or labour.
As the war dragged on the city became more
and more dingy. Renovation and repainting had
to be held over, and only urgently necessary
road-work was done. But though its face was
unkempt and grey, it maintained a level mood
of cheerfulness. The grief that visited so many
homes kept itself hidden for the sake of others
and for the preservation of the general strength,
and there was a top current of geniality and a new
affability. Under the stress of the times, English
reserve disappeared. Men developed a habit
of talking fraternally with strangers, regardless
of what schools the fellows went to. In 1917 a
constant cause of this fraternising was a day of
rain. That kind of day, before and since, usually
produced peevish faces; in those years it was an
occasion for smiles. Men said to each other:
"This is good. They can't come in this."
"They/' of course, was that new peril from the
sky which resembled no peril through which the
people of London had hitherto passed. When
it came, it was accepted, by the majority, with
that phlegm which so amuses the Latin.
London knew many perils during this period,
but the one periLcommoB to Londoners of every